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than six months, as the Navy Year Book recounts, 
Germany has lost forty-seven ships of all classes, 
England thirty-one, Russia four, France five, Austria 
five, Japan five, Turkey two. If the conflict goes 
on another six months or more it looks as if these 
great armaments, which have been considered in- 
vincible, will be practically destroyed. With the im- 
mense armaments destroyed and the colossal debts 
saddled upon the crushed people no war could possi- 
bly be undertaken by any one of these powers against 
America within the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. Even our loudest-mouthed militarists might 
well bow their heads and grow silent before this hor- 
rible spectacle. America has at the present moment 
the supreme opportunity to check immediately the 
growth of armaments in the western world and to 
stand ready when the moment shall come, as it will 
come soon, to make it impossible for humanity ever 
again to become involved in such a colossal and in- 
human crime as is now being witnessed. 



The Major Premise. 

The appalling conditions in Europe bring a great op- 
portunity, and with that opportunity a subtle danger, to 
those of us who are proud to be known, in the half- 
patronizing, half-approving term of the day, as the 
Peace People. The opportunity lies in the fact that — 
barring a few professional soldiers and others lacking 
even that excuse — the whole world stands aghast at the 
realization of what war actually means. Never before in 
history did men loathe war as they are loathing it today. 
The harvest truly is ready. 

The danger is that we may lose our unique opportu- 
nity through the scattering of our energies, through get- 
ting confused and ensnared in the multitude of consid- 
erations and possibilities which the war brings to the 
minds of thinking men and women. Our task is to keep 
one single issue burning into the general human con- 
sciousness : That the world can and must find some other 
way to settle differences of opinion than by the slaughter 
of men and the starvation of women and children. This 
issue is clear-cut enough and big enough, God knows, to 
demand the undivided energies of every one of us. The 
late Professor Cramb to the contrary, there is nothing 
in it that transcends human reason. Our road is clearly 
marked, but it is far from an easy thing to stick to it. 
The by-paths are many and lead alluringly from the 
main road — and they lead to things worth while in them- 
selves. We can perhaps resist the temptation to which 
some. newspapers are already succumbing — to treat the 
war as a gigantic sporting event, a sort of cosmic foot- 
ball game. We may turn away from the enjoyment of 
the grim humor of a situation where nine nations are all 
fighting a defensive war. It is harder to put aside the 
study of the technical factors in warfare, artillery, and 
aircraft, dreadnaught and submarine, contraband and 
blockade. The economic effects of war are for the best 



of reasons demanding our attention, even in this neutral 
country. We have a human interest in searching for the 
immediate causes of the conflict, and a human wish for 
the triumph of whichever we may believe to be the better 
cause. We are tempted to speculate upon the probable 
result, to forecast the changes upon the map of Europe, 
and the- terms of peace. And there is the final tempta- 
tion to expound the lessons for our own land, whether, 
for example, the war has pointed to a big navy for us, or 
a little navy, or a middle-sized navy. 

All these things are of vital human interest, but for 
the moment they are not for us. It is not for us to sug- 
gest compromises or even solutions. Our task is to keep 
hammering away at the major premise. These things 
have all to do with minor premises or true or false con- 
clusions. The major premise is that after this there 
must be no more wars. Delendum est helium. The 
world has been aroused, but it will be no slight task to 
keep it from falling back into lethargy. We must re- 
member that people can get used literally to anything. 
We are today so benumbed by the daily stories of death 
that the frightful destruction of life in the Italian earth- 
quakes leaves us almost untouched. Our senses are 
drugged with horror. 

To reiterate, our opportunity and our task is to keep 
the emphasis in the right place, upon the sanctity of 
human life and of the individual human career. When 
enough men and women are saying that war must go, 
and are making this the major premise in their reason- 
ing, and not before, war will go, and the question of de- 
ciding how it will go may then be left to the experts upon 
international relations — the lawyers and financiers, the 
diplomatists and legislators. — K. 



The Peace Women's First Demand. 

The late Justice Brewer was one of the noblest and 
most constant workers for the peace cause whom our 
country has known in recent years; and the peculiar 
services rendered by some of his later utterances stand 
out distinct in the grateful memory of all who were asso- 
ciated with him in our movement. No one has in this 
time warned the country more impressively of the serious 
menace to the interests of peace and the welfare of the 
country resulting from the gradual massing of such im- 
mense numbers of military and naval officers, active and 
retired, at the National Capital, with their pervasive 
social influence and their constant and influential inter- 
course with the members of Congress and of the Admin- 
istration. He emphasized as hardly any other the suffi- 
ciency of non-intercourse for the enforcement of inter- 
national decisions, when the inter-nation is once orga- 
nized, should any enforcement ever be required. He un- 
doubtedly believed with Senator Root that the adequate 
ultimate sanction of international decrees would prove 



